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A SUKVEY OF PUPILS LEAPil.Ii'iG EMOLISH AS A 

SSCO^ID LAMGUAGS IN THS CITY CF T0?.0?.'T0 PUST.TH .^nKOnf .^ 

(Research Department in Cooperation ’.-ith the 
Public School Principals' Association) 

INTRODUCTIOM 

Rising numbers of pupils faced v;ith the task of learning 

English as a second language in our schools has brought about a greater 

awareness among educators of the problems involved in second-language 

learning. This awareness in turn has led to an expression of the need 

to obtain objective information about these pupils as a first step toward 

developing the most efficient means of teaching them. 

1 

Numerous articles have been written on the subject. Most of 
the articles, however, are primarily descriptive in nature. They are also 
frequently concerned with the problems of particular ethnic groups, such 
as Spanish-speaking pupils in the Southwestern United States, rather than 
with non-English-speaking children in general. The reports are, accord- 
ingly, of limited usefvilness. 

while research findings are of greater value in that they pro- 
vide objective infor„'iation, the amount of such information is limited. 

Of the research work that. has been done, a good deal has been concerned 
with the effect of bilingualism on the measurement of intelligence. Thus, 
Darcy (1953) has compiled a comprehensive review of one hundred and ten 

4 

$ 

such studies. She concluded that bilingualists suffer from a language 
handicap on verbal tests of intelligence but. that this disappears when 
the test is non-verbal. 

/ 

1 For a representative sample see Cohn (1960), Gordon (195S), Perlman 
(1955), Abraham (1957), Hickey (1956), Johnson (1956), V/allace (1956), 
Patterson and Joyce (1955), Pankoke and Barnes (1954), and Rowan, 
Kendall, and Stroud (1950). 
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C^ir.pai utivoXy Xilji^Xc rss9?irofi iin.s bscn clirfictcd jim invoyfcx” 
gating the effect of bilingixalisn on school achievenent . Singer (1956) 
has attempted to supriarize the work that has been done. On the basis of 
available evidence ho concluded that : 

(a) Bilingualisni has a detrimental influence on school achievenent in 
the early years of elementary school, especially in the verbal sub- 
jects such as reading and spelling. This handicap may persist 
through the grades if the curriculum and teaching is not properly 
adapted to the bilinguals' needs and if the language spoken in the 
community differs from the medium of instruction. However, bilingu- 
alism does not appear to result in any retardation in the pupils' 
fundamental academic aptitudes. 

(b) Learning to read in two languages simultaneously may be detrimental 
X'^hen the firso language conflicts xri.th the second in the various 
aspects being learned. However, x-;hen there are common elements 
betx-^een the languages there is likely to be some positive transfer 
of training. 

It is significant to note that xd.th one exception the findings 
cited by Singer in 1956 are dated at or prior to 1940* A sxirvey of the 
literatxire, furthermore, suggests that very little work has been done 
since 1956. 

The primary purpose of the study reported here was to provide 
an actuarial picture of the extent and nature of the non-English-speaking 
population in the Toronto Public Schools. The study attempted to ascer- 
taixi the correlation between the reading level and grade level of these 
pupils. Some indication of their mobility x/as also sought. Such infor- 
mation woxild have immediate value for organizational and administrative 
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purposes; houevRr, It would provida as well a 
r.ar.t of b;>'ppthes3s concerning the problem of 



basis for the establish- 
socond-language learning in 



general. 



In a survey of cities with 100,000 persons or more 



it was 



found that none of the major cities in Canada or the United States, with 
the possible exception of New York, had carried cut a similar study. The 
New York study (1958), was concerned primarily with the Puerto Rican 
population arid only secondarily with other non-English-speaking groups. 

No effort was made to subdivide these other pupils according to their 
language grouping but instead they were simply considered together. In 
a sense, thereiore, the present study is something of a pioneer work. 



PROCSDUPE 

The inxormation was gathered in the form of a thirteen— cjuestion 
questionnaire which was filled out by the pupilj' teachers in each of 
ninety-one public schools during the spring of 1961. For the piirposes 
oi the study a pupil was designated as non-English -speaking if he or she 
entered the Toronto Public Schools at any time point without a working 
knowledge of English. A working knowledge of English meant the ability 
to speak and understand English. 



RESULTS 

The data have been summarized under seven headings. 

1 • Population Size : 

It was found that 11,273 pupils could be classed as noa-English- 
speaking. This figure represents approximately 15;* of the entire Toronto 

2 A copy of the questionnaire is presented in Appendix 1 , 
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Public School population at the time of the atudy. Of these 11,273 
pupils, 5,913 were males and 5,355 were females. 

iable 1 indicates tno clxstrabution of the population and the 
proportion of males and females in each of six Inspectoral Districts 
into \/nich the Toronto Public Schools are subdivided.^ The location of 
these Districts in the City is presented in Figure 1 . Generally speaking, 
the position of Districts one to six is from east to west, with Districts 
one and six including the schools in the easternmost and westernmost 
parts of the City respectively. 



TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF Hi\LE AND FSM'UiiS roN-ENGLISK-SPSAjCIIiG 
FJPILS IN TliE SIX INSPECTOR/iL DISTRICTS 



District 


1 


2 . 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Hales 


265 


322 


269 


1903 


1410 


1749 


Females 


262 


23S 


?30 


1759 


1281 


1535 


Total- 


527 


610 


499 


3662 


2691 


3234 



From this table it is evident that the btLL'i or 35.49^ of the 
non-English-speakLng pupils were concentrated in the schools of Districts 
four, five, and six, tnat is, in the western section of the City, rather 
than being distributed evenly throughout the school s;/stem. Furthermore, 
as in the population as a whole, each District had a more or less greater 
number of males than females. 



3 



It is important to note that certain changes have been made in the 
organization of the Districts since the completion of the study in 
1 9^^1 . 



Wien each of the schoolc v/an conoidored aoparately, it was 
found that they rill had sonie non-English-spoaking pupils, iiowaver, the 
number of pupils per school varied i;idely, so that v/hile seventeen of the 
schools had twenty or less, tv;enty-three schools had more than two hun- 
dred. All the schools having more than two hundred of these pupils were 
in Districts four, five, and six. Only one school in these Districts 
(Brant) had fewer than twenty pupils. In only twenty- two of th^ ninety- 
one schools was there a greater number of female pupils than males. 

A complete summary of the number of non-English— speaking pupils 
in each school is provided in Appendix 2. 

2. Pupils ' A?b I 

The ages^ of the great majority of the pupils (9A.11^ for 
males and 94*o2fi for females) ranged from six to fifteen years. It was 
found that \idthin this age range the distribution of pupils of both 
sexes at the different age levels was fairly uniform, although there was 
a somewhat larger percentage of older pupils (pupils aged eleven to 
fifteen) than younger pupils aged six to ten. The mean age for the popu- 
lation v/as 10.79 years, with means of 10.34 and 10.74 for the males and 
females respectively. This information is presented in Table 2. 



4 As indicated in question foxur of the questionnaire, the pupil's birth 
year rather than age was requested. This introduces a certain amount 
of ambiguity in the results, since a pupil born in 1950, for example, 
may be either ten or eleven years old in 19^1 depending on the month 
of his birth and the time of year the questionnaire was completed. 
Therefore, in speaking of the pupils' ages vre moan their approximate 
rather than their exact ages. 
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TABL3 2 



>. DISTRIBUTIOJI OF AGES C? HAXE Ainj FSl*!ilLS rUPILS 



Age 

(Years) 


Males 

c" 


Females 
. % 


Age 

(Years) 


Males 

/■> 


Fsnales 

,•* 


53. 




.02 


22 


.07 


.09 


46 




.02 , 


21 


.03 


.04 


45 


.02 




20 


.07 


.07 


44 


.02 


.02 


19 . 


.10 


.09 


42 




.02 


12' 


.12 


.09 


40 




.06 


17 


.61 


.47 


39 




.02 


16 


2.74 


2.20 


36 


.02 




■’5 


7.65 


6.39 


34 




.02 


14 


10.43 


10.42 


35 


.02 




13 


11.54 


11 .20 


32 


.02 


.02 


12 


10.29 


10.36 


31 


.02 


.02 


11 


10.76 


10.61 


30 


.02 


.02 


10 


9.43 


9.49 


29 


.03 


.06 


O 

✓ 


S • 43 


9.37 


23 


.03 


.04 


8 


3.35 


8.09 


27 


.05 




7 


8.36 


9.24 


26 




.09 


6 


8.32 


9.45 


25 


.05 


.11 


5 


1 .72 


1.57 


24 


.03 


.11 


4 


.02 


.04 


23 


.03 


.07 
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Sor.3 .mpila aro indicated in the table ao being above the aga 
of tv;onty. As can be seen they comprised only a very c-r^l percentage’ 
of the total popilation (ol/j of the males and .85fi of the females), and 
it is obvious that they vrould not be attending classes in the regalar 
school progracnie. FurthennorG, vdien an analysis was done by Districts, 
it became apparent that they were concentrated almost entirely in one 
District, (four), with only one other pupil indicated in District 
six. 



Table 3 provides the percentage of male pupils and Table 4 the 
percentage of female pupils at the different age levels for the si:< Dis- 
tricts. 



TABLE 3 



% AGS DISTRIBUTION OF MALE PUPILS lU THE SLC DISTRICTS 



Age 




District 


(Years) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


45 








.05 






44 








.05 






36 








.05 






33 


• 






.05 






32 








.05 






31 








.05 






30 








.05 






29 








.11 






28 








.11 






27 








.16 






25 








.16 
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TABLE 3 (2o:*t'd) 



Age 




Diebrijt 


(Years) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


24 








.11 






23 








.26 






22 








.21 






21 








.11 






20 








.16 


.07 




19 








.26 


.07 




13 








.26 


.14 




17 


1 .13 


.62 




.58 


.71 


.57 


16 


3.40 


3.73 


2.60 


2.57 


2.9s 


2.46 


15 


8.30 


7.14 


7,43 


8.09 


6.52 


3.12 


14 


10.94 


9.32 


11.15 


10.40 


11,56 


9.72 


13 


11.70 


14.60 


14.50 


11.25 


10.99 


11.26 


12 


11.32 


12.11 


13.75 


10.19 


10.35 


9.32 


11 


12.08 


11.30 


13.75 


10.72 


9.93 


10.63 


10 


9.06 


13.04 


10.04 


9.30 


3.65 


9.49 


9. 


9.43 


9.01 


8.18 


8.41 


8.72 


8. CO 


8 


6.79 


5.59 


5.20 


8.36 


9.79 


8.40 


7 


8.68 


8.07 


6.69 


7.88 


8.44 


9.09 


6 


6.42 


4.66 


4. S3 


7.99 


10.21 


10.35 


5 


.75 


.31 


1.36 


1.94 


.85 


2.57 


4 








.05 






Hear 


11.05 


11.15 


11 .15 


11 .09 


10.69 


10.55 
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TABLE 4 

% AGE DISIP.IBUTION 0? FELIilLE PUPILS lii TS SIX DISTRICTS 



Age 




District 


(Years) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


53 








.06 






46 












.07 


l-A 








.06 






42 








.06 






40 








.17 


9 




39 








.06 






34 








.06 






32 








.06 






31 








.06 






30 








.06 






29 








.17 






28 








.11 






26 








.28 






25 








.34 






24 


- 






.34, 






23 








.23 






22 








.28 






21 








.11 






20 








.23 






19 








.28 






18 


.76 






.11 


.08 




17 


2.67 


.35 


.43 


.40 


.62 


.07 


16 


4.20 


1.39 


1 .30 


2.10 


2.73 


• 1.82 


! ■'5 


7.63 


9.03 


4.35 


6.20 


5.93 


6.58 
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TABLE 4 (cont'd) 



Age 


District 


(Years) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


' f 

0 


14 


10.69 


10.76 


12.17 


9.84 


10.77 


10.42 


13 


9.92 


10.76 


13.91 


10.63 


11.79 


11 .27 


12 


9.16 


14.93 


10.00 


10.18 


10.85 


9.58 


11 


12.21 


13.89 


11 .74 


9.27 


11.79 


10.10 


10 


8.40 


11.46 


10.00 


9.55 


9.37 


9.25 


9 


8.40 


10.42 


10.00 


9.89 


9.29 


8.73 


8 


8.40 


4.17 


10.87 


7.79 


7.73 


8.99 


7 


9.92 


7.64 


9.57 


9.55 


3.43 


9.71 


6 


6.11 


4.86 


4.35 


9.55 


9.84 


11 .21 


5 


1.53 


.35 


1.30 


1.88 


.78 


2.15 


4 








.06 




.07 


Mean 


11.04 


11.12 


10.70 


10.96 


10.70 


10.40 



Three things should be noted froa these tables: 

1 . In all Districts more than ninety per cent of the pupils were aged 
six to fifteen years with the numbers var3dng from 92.59/S (District 

- four) to 95.-53^ (District three) for the males and from-90.83Si 
(District one) to 97.91/i (District two) for the females; 

2. A greater proportion of the pupils were aged eleven to fifteen than 
six to ten in each of Districts one, two, and tliree tlian in Districts 
four, five, and six; 

3. The mean ages of the p:.pils in each of the Districts covered a 
narrow range varying only from 10.55 (District six) to 11.15 (Dis- 
tricts two and tluree) for the males and from 10.40 (District six) to 
11.12 (District two) for the females. 
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It was found tliat while the mean ages of the pupils ranged 
vddely in the total population, \d.thin fifty-three schools, they varied 
only between ten and twelve years. Appendix 3 contains the mean age of 
the students in each school. 

3. Languages Spoken ; 

Table 5 presents the distribution of the population in terms of 
the language first spoken by the pupils. Figure 2 depicts the same in- 
fotTnation graphically. 



TABLE 5 

PERCEmC-E DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BY THE FIRST LAi'IGUAGE SPOKEN 



Rank 

Order 


Language 


% 


Rank 

Order 


Language 


% 


1 


Italian 


45.13 


14 


Dutch 


.61 


2 


German 


‘ 10 . 27 ' 


" 15 “ 


Lithuanian 


CO 

• 


3 


Greek 


6.42 


16 


Maltese 


.57 


4 


Polish 


5.32 


17 


Latvian 


.56 


5 


Chinese 


5.15 


18 


Danish 


.51 


6 


Ukrainian 


5.11 


18 


Spanish 


.51 


7 


Portuguese 


4.12 


20 


Japanese . 


.49 


8 


Hungarian 


3.58 


21 


Czecho-Slovak 


.41 


9 


Yugoslav 


'■ 2.32 


22 


Swedish 


.29 


, 10 


French 


1.68 


23 


ilrabic 


.12 


11 


Yiddish 


1.30 


24 


Roumanian 


.09 


12 


Estonian 


1.09 


25 


Norwegian 


.05 


13 


Russian 


.62 




Other 


3.10 
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It is clearly evident that Italian was by far the most coaar.on 
first language spoken by the pupils, with German and Greek placing second 
and third respectively. It might be noted that the number of Italian- 
speaking students was approximately equivalent to the sum of the pupils 
speaking the next ten most common languages. 



Breaking the population down by Districts provides some indi- 
cation of the concentration of the language groups in various parts of 
the City. V/hen this was done it became apparent that there were consid- 
erable variations in the percentage of the different groups in the six 
Districts. It was found, for exaiaple, that while 64.74io of the pupils 
were indicated as speaking Italian in District six, Italian was the first 
language of only 9.02J5 of the students in District three. Or, in other 
words, while Italian was the largest language group in Districts one, 
four, five, and six, it was the second largest in District three and 
only the third largest in District two. Table 6 contains a complete 
break down of the percentage of the pupils speaking the various languages 
in each of the Districts. For comparison purposes the languages are 
listed in order of their frequency of occurrence in the population, and .. 
the numbers in brackets indicate their rank order for each District. 

Thus, for example, in District one the number in brackets indicates that 
the Ukrainian-speaking pupils were the eleventh largest group in the 
District; however, the unbracketed number indicates that they ranked 
sixth in the total population. 
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t;iF.le 6 

PERCSi-ITAOS DISTRIBUTION OP TRE FJFILS lil EACH DISTRICT 
SY THE L/C;GUAGE FIRST SFOKSM 



Lansuare 




District 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 Italian 


27.89 (1) 


12.79 (3) 


9.02 (2) 


41.56 (1) 


43.4s (1) 


64.74 (1) 


2 German 


18.60 (3) 


16.07 (2) 


.18.44 (1) 


6.01 (5) 


12.90 (2) 


9.23 (2) 


3 Greek 


24.48 (2) 


28.69 (1) 


3.82 (3) 


4.72 (6) 


3.20 (6) 


3.56' (4) 


4 Polish 


1.52 (8) 


2.13 (8) 


2.81 (10) 


4.37 (7) 


10.93 (3) 


3.38 (5) 


5 Chinese 


2.66 (6) 


6.72 (4) 


6.61 (5) 


11.77 (2) 


1.04 (11) 


1.04 (9) 


6 Ukrainian 


.95 (11) 


.98 (15) 


2.20 (12) 


3.82 (S) 


10.15 (4) 


4.29 (3) 


7 Portuguese 


.19 (15) 


.33 (20) 


1.00 (14) 


8.30 (3) 


4.50 (5) 


.94 (10) 


3 Hungarian 


.95 (11) 


1.48 (11) 


6.21 (6) 


7.10 (4) 


2.16 (3) 


2.25 (7) 


9 Yugoslav 


3.80 (4) 


5.74 (5) 


4.01 (7) 


1.37 (11) 


2.60 (7) 


2.01 (6) 


10 French 


2.28 (7) 


2.30 (7) 


3.61 (8) 


1.94 (10) 


1.38 (10) 


1.13 (8) 


11 Yiddish 






.60 (18) 


2.81 (9) 


.52 (14) 


.82 (12) 


12 Estonian 


3.04 (5) 


3.28 (6) 


8.82 (3) 


.19* (18) 


.33 (19) 


.82 (12) 


13 Russian 




.66 (17) 


1.00 (14) 


.87 (12) 


.52 (14) 


.46 (17) 


14 Dutch 


1.52 (8) 


1.31 (13) 


3.21 (9) 


.27 (16) 


■ .56 (13) 


.37 (20) 


15 Lithuanian 




.33 (20) 


.20 (22) 


.16 (19) 


1.52 (9) 


.46 (17) 


16 Maltese 




.82 (16) 




.33 (15) 


.67 (12) 


.88 (11) 


17 Latvian 


1.33 (10) 


1.97 (9) 


2.40 (11) 


.05 (22) 


.41 (18) 


.58 (15) 


IS Danish 


.19 (15) 


1.48 (11) 


2.00 (13) 


.16 (19) 


.33 (19) 


.67 (14) 


IS Spanish 


.19 (15) 


1.80 (10) 


.40 (20) 


.63 (13) 


.26 (21) 


.40 (19) 


20 Japanese 


.38 (14) 


.66 (17) 


.80 (17) 


.60 (14) 


.48 (16) 


.30 (21) 


21 C 30 cho-Slovak 


.19 (15) 


.49 (19) 


.60 (13) 


.25 (17) 


.48 (16) 


.52 (16) 
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TABLE 6 (cont'd) 





District 


iicLiiguage 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


22 Swedish 


.95 (11) 


1.15 (14) 


1.00 (14) 


.05 (22) 


.11 (22) 


.30 (21) 


23 Arabic 


.19 (15) 


.33 (20) 




.14 (21) 


.11 (22) 


.09 (23) 


24 Rounanian 




.33 (20) 


.40 (20) 


.05 (22) 


.11' (22) 


.03 (24) 


25 Morwegian 


.19 (15) 




.20 (22) 


.03 (25) 


.08 (25) 


.03 (24) 


Other 


S.54 


8.20 


15.63 


2.43 


1.19 


1.71 



Table 7 presents the percentage of the population speaking one, 
tvo, three, or four languages other than English, and Table 8 provides 
this inforniation for each of the six Districts. 

TABLE 7 

PERCS.NTAGE OF PUPILS SPEAKIilCf 1, 2, 3, OP. 4 LAIIGUAGES 



Number of 
Languages 


% 


1 


90.82 


2 


7.74 


3 


1.29 


4 


.15 



O 




18 
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T.\BL3 a 

FSRGEilTAGE 0? HJFILS li'f TiS SIX DISTRICTS 

sFEAi:i::G i, 2, 3 , or 4 laj.'guagss 



Number of 


District 


Languages 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


87.43 


85.25 


86.57 


90.33 


91.75 


92.31 


0 


11.39 


13.11 


12.33 


7.78 


6.95 


6.00 


3 


.95 


1.64 


.60 


1.72 


1.03 


1.07 


4 


.19 


V 




.16 


.22 


.12 



Host pupils (90.S2fi) vsve' found to spealc only one language 
\7ith the number varying frpm a low of 35.25 /j in District two to a high 
of 92.81^ in District six. It is interesting to note in this connection 
tliat Districts four, five, and six contain the largest percentage of 
pupils speaking only one language and also the greatest percentage of 
pupils who indicated that Italian v/as their first language. 

4* Year of Entry into Canada and Year of Schcol Admission ; 



In the population taken both as a whole and by Districts more 
than one-half the pupils indicated they entered Canada and were' adnitted 
into a Toronto Public School between the years 1956 and I960. Thus, 
60.8455 of the population entered Canada and 79.6655 were admitted to 
school during these years. Similarly, for the Districts, the entry 
figures for this period ranged from 53.73)5 (District three) to 66.37/5 
(District fcur) and the admiss ion juiguros voriod frotn 77*525o (District 
two) to 82,44/5 (District four). 

A greater percentage of the population entered Canada in the 
most recent two-year period, that is 1959 and I960, than in any other. 
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and tha graataab percentage were adrltbcd into achcal jujt rscenaly in 
1960.^ V/i^h a few exceptions this was found to be the case when the 
pupils were considered by Districts. 

Generally speaking, there appeared to be a lag of xore or lass 
one year between the pupils' entry into Canada and their adinissicn into a 
Toronto Public School. The mean year of entry into the country was found 
to be 1956.90 as compared with 1957.87 for the year of school admission. 
In the six Districts the differences in the time elapsed between the mean 
years of entry and admission ranged from .82 years in District one to 
1.09 years in District six. 

Finally, a rather large percentage (13.83) of the non-Znglish- 
speaking pupils were indicated as having been bom in Canada. The three 
most common languages spoken by them were Italian, Ukrainian, and Polish 
in that order. Again, as in the population as a whole, the percentage 
^.of Italian pupils was by far the largest of any of the lar.guage groups, 
comprising more than one-third of the total number. Table 9 contains 
a complete summary of the language spoken by these pupils. 



4 Because of the time of the survey the entry and admission figures are 
not complete for I96I. 

5 For obvious reasons those pupils v;ho were classified as having been 
admitted in "1951 or prior" could not be included in the computation 
of the mean year of admission. Inclusion of this group would have 
lowered the mean; however, the effect woiild have been slight since 
they comprised only .61 JS of the total population. , 
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TAELS 9 

PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS BORN IN CiLNADA 
SPSA-KIHG TliE VARIOUS LAIIGUAGSS 



Rank 

Order 


Language 


% 


Rank 

Order 


Language 


% 


1 


Italian 


39.76 1 


14 


Japanese 


.96 


2 


Ukrainian 


15.09 1 

t 


14 


Russian 


.96 


3 


Polish 


8.16 


14 


Yiddish 


.96 


4 


Chinese 


6.87 1 


17 


C 2ec ho-Slovak 


.77 


5 


German 


5.72 1 


18 


Maltese 


• 51 


6 


Greek 


5.01 1 


19 


Dutch 


• 26 


7 


Estonian 


2.89 1 


20 


Arabic 


.19 


8 


French 


2.31 , 1 


21 


Danish 


.06 


9 


Lithuanian 


2.12 1 


21 


Norwegian 


.06 


10 


Yugoslav 


1.61 1 


21 


Spanish 


.06 


11 ' 


Portuguese 


1.54 1 


21 


Swedish 


.06 


12 


Latvian 


1.41 I 


25 


Roumanian 


.00 


13 


Hungarian 


1.22 1 




Other 


1.41 



I'/hen the population xjas considered by Districts, the distri- 
bution of the Canada-born pupils was found to range fron a low of 10.1 SjS 
in District tvro to a high of l6.09fj in District three. 

The break doxm of the population in terns of year of entry 
into the country and year of school admission is presented in Table 10. 
The same information for each of the six Districts may be found in 
Appendix 4* 
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TABLE 10 

PERCELTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS It! TSPi-IS 0? YE^IR 
OF ENTRY INTO QMlKDk iVI-.D YEiVR OF SCHOOL AK-C3SI0N 



Entry- 

Year 






Adinisjion Year 


Total 

% 


1951 

and 

Prior 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1953 


1959 


I960 


1961 


Born in 
Canada 


.04 


.17 


.19 


.48 


.68 


.93 


1.32 


1.68 


2.76 


5.46 


.12 


13.83 


1908 






.01 


















.01 


1945 














.01 










.01 


1946 


.01 










.01 






.01 






.03 


1947 


.04 




.01 












.01 






.06 


1948 


.07 


.04 


.05 


.01 


.01 


.03 


.01 




.01 


.01 




.24 


1949 


.03 


.13 


.19 


.03 




.01 


.01 




.02 


.01 


.01 


.54 


1950 


.09 


.24 


.23 


.23 


.16 


.04 


.05 


.02 


.02 


.02 


.02 


1.17 


1951 


.29 


.38 


.38 


.39 


.35 


.20 


.07 


.03 


.06 


• .04 




2.19 


1952 




.67 


.60 


.39 


.49 


.29 


.20 


.07 


.09 


.04 


.02 


2.86 


1953 






1.64 


.76 


.53 


.57 


.44 


.19 


.10 


.13 


.01 


4.37 


1954 








2.35 


.89 


.56 


.43 


.49 


.26 


.20 




5.23 


1955 










2.51 


1 .04 


.58 


.53 


.55 


.36 


.03 


5.60 


1956 












5.41 


1.83 


.92 


.85 


.74 


.04 


9.34 


1957 














8.19 


1.65 


1.50 


1.39 


.07 


12.80 


1958 
















8.55 


2.15 


1 .48 


.13 


12.31 


1959 


















10.66 


2.57 


.17 


13.40 


I960 




















11 .70 


.79 


12.49 


1961 






















3.04 


3.04 


Total % 


.62 


1 .63 


3.30 


4.74 


5.62 


9.09 


13.24 


14.13 


19.05 


24.15 


4.45 





Mean Year of Entry - 1956.90 
Mean Year of Adnisaion - 1957.87 
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5 . i'hir.bor of Schooln Attandfsd : 



ExaTiilnii'txon of ths r.uraber of schools abtsnded by the non— 
English-speaking pupils gives us an indication of their nobility. As is 
evident in the questionnaire the population has been subdivided for this 



purpose into two groups: thoss pupils who attended only Toronto Public 

Schools, and those who attended Separate and/or Metro Schools as well as 
Toronto Schools. 

It was found that the groat majority of the students, that is 
82.29^,- attended Toronto Schools alone, and of these alnost two-thirds or 
6l .09/5 attended only one school. The mean number of schools attended was 
1.59. By comparison, the remaining 17.71?i of the population who attended 
'other' as well as Toronto Schools had a mean number of 2.97. 



One should recall in this connection that the mean year of 
admission into the Toronto Schools was found to be 1957.37 and that this 
survey was carried out , in the spring of 1961. This means that the pupils 
who attended only Toronto Schools, that is roughly eight out of every 
ten non-English-speaking students, attended a mean number of 1.59 schools 
in approximately a four-year period. 

Table 11 provides a summary of the number of schools attended 
by the pupils in the two groups. 



6 Inclusion of the 17.715» of the papils who attended other as well as 
Toronto Schools v/ould tend to raise the mean year of admission for 
the population somewhat since presumably a considerable number of 
these papils would liave attended the other schools before enrolling 
in the Toronto Schools. 
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TAJ3LE 11 

PSRCSMTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY f-illlBS?. 0? SCrDOLS AIT3S3D 



School 

System 


Schools Attended 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


- it 
>: 


Toronto 

only 

(9277) 


61 .09 


25.62 


8.S7 


3.00 


.97 


.23 


.13 


.08 


.02 


1.59 


Toronto 

and 

Other 

(1996) 




46.94 


27.45 


14.13 


7.26 


2.15 


1.25 


.60 


.15 


2.97 
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Considering the population by Districts revealed that in every 
case at least three-quarters of the pupils attended only Toronto Schools, 
\d.th the numbers varying from 75.55^ in District three to 83.76^ in 
District five. This information is presented in Table 12. 

TABLE 12 

PEP.CENTA.GE OP PUPILS IN EACH DISTRICT .ATTENDING TORONTO SCHOOLS OI-iLY, 

OR SEPARATE A2ID/0R METRO SCHOOLS AS VELL AS TCPGMTO SCHOOLS 



School 

System 


District 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Toronto 

only 


80.65 


81.31 


75.55 


82.17 


33.76 


82.70 


Toronto 

and 

Other 


19.35 


18.69 


24.45 


17.83 


16.24 


17.30 




The mean number of schools attended by the pupils in eash of 
the Districts varied from 1.51 (District four) to 1.79 (District tvro) 
for the Toronto School pupils, while the range for the 'other* school 

.2d 
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pupils vas rrcm 2.fi9 (District i^our) to 3.i9 (District two). The Dis- 
trict rscans and the distribution of the nvur.bsr of schools attended by the 
tuo groups are indicated in Tables 13 and I 4 . 

TPBLli 13 

PERC3IITAGS DISTRIFJTION OF TCP.0MT0 SCfflOL PUPILS 
IN Ej\CH district BY IIUI'IESR OF SCPDOLS ATTEfiDED 



District 


Schools Attended 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


X 


1 


60.71 


23.06 


10.59 


4.00 


1.41 




.24 






1.63 


2 


50.81 


29.23 


14.11 


4.23 


.81 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


1.79 


3 


53.36 


28.65 


9.28 


2.12 


.53 


.27 


.27 


.53 




1.62 


4 


64.24 


25.32 


to 

• 

nO 


2.69 


.70 


.17 


.03 


.03 


.03 


1.51 


5 


57.54 


25.55 


10.60 


3.99 


1.60 


.40 


.18 


.13 




1.69 


6 


62.85 


25.33 


S .47 


2.25 


.77 


.18 


.15 






1.54 



TABLE 14 

PERCSJiTACa DISTRIBKPIOir OP SEPAPAIB. AJ3D/0R MSTPD AS WELL AS 
TCPJDi'iTO SCH 3 DL EUPHS Ifl EACH DISTRICT BY NUMBER OP SGHDOLS ATTEIiESD 
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District ■ 


Schools Attended 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


X 


1 


51.96 


18.63 


13.73 


9.80 


3.92 


.98 




.98 


3.03 


2 


41.23 


24.56 


17.54 


11.40 


1.75 


2.63 


.88 




3.19 


3 


37.70 


36.07 


13.93 


5.74 


4.92 


1 .64 






3.09 


4 


50.08 


27.57 


12.40 


6.28 


1.84 


.92 


.77 


.15 


2.85 


5 


46.91 


24.94 


16.02 


8.24 


1.60 


1.37 


.92 




3.00 


6 


45.60 


29.58 


14.26 


6,69 


2.11 


1.23 


.35 


.18 


2.96 
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6. Grada Lavel : 

Ko one regulai^ grade level appeared to have a markedly dispro- 
portionate share of the non-English-speaMng population. Thus, the dis- 
tribution of pupils in senior kindergarten to grade eight was found to be 
more or less uniform ranging from S.01^ in grade eight to 11.77|i in 
grade four. The mean grade of the pupils in grades one to, eight was 



4.31. 

The number of pupils found in junior kindergarten, opportuiiity, 
academic vocatior.al, and other special classes also was quite comparable^ 
varjring only from 1.09^ (academic vocational) to 1.69/5 (opportunity). In 
this connection attention should be dra’.vn to the fact that only 4.15/5 of 
the pxpils required special help in the forr. of the opportunity, academic 
vocational, or other classes. 

Table 15 contains the percentage of the population in each of 
the different grads levels and special classes. 



7 



Only thirty-six schools had a junior Undergarten class. 
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TA3L2 15 

FSRCEirTAGE DISTRI3UTIQJ; 0? THE POPULATION BY GRADES 



Grade 


Cf 

p 


1 


11.42 


2 


10.79 


3 


10.49 


4 


11.77 


5 


11.57 


6 


10.90 


7 


9.03 


8 


8.01 


Junior 


1.60 


Kindergarten 


Senior 


10.27 


Kindergarten 


Opportunity 


1.69 


Academic 


1.09 


Vocational 


Other 


1.37 


X 

(1-8) 


4.31 



When the population was exanined by Districts, the general uni- 
formity of the distribution of the pupils in the regular grades and in the 
special classes tended to break down. To take the extreme case as an ex- 
ample, in District two only 6.S9fj of the students were in grade eight as 
compared ;dijh 17.21 ;'j in grade five. Furthermore, rather considerable inter- 
District differences were found in the percentages of pupils at each particu- 
lar grade or special class level . Thn magnitude of these differences varied 
from 7.10/O to 1.445^ at the grade three or academic vocatiornl class levels 
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respectively. 



On the other hand, however, 



the p.ean grade of the students in 



grades one to eight ranged only frca 4-23 (District six) to 4. 59 (District three). 

Tne percentage oj. pupils attending the special classes, excluding 
junior kindergarten varied fron 1.20 in District three to 4.92 in District 
four. It is interesting to note in this connection that_ Districts four 
five, and six contained the largest percentage of pupils attending these 
classes and also th^ greatest percentage of Italian-speaking pupils. 

The distribution of the pupils by grade and their niean grade 
level for each of the Districts is presented in Table 16. 



TABLE 16 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY GRADE OF THE PUPILS IN EACH DISTRICT 



Grade 


District 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 


12.90 


8.52 


9.82 


11.61 


11.54 


11 .66 


o 


8.92 


8.03 


10.02 


10.82 


11.76 


10.90 


3 


10.63 


12.62 


15.03 


11.36 


7.93 


10.51 


4 


13.28 


15.25 


10.02 


10.95 


12.02 


11.85 


5 


12.14 


17.21 


11 .02 


11 .09 


11.13 


11.42 


6 


10.06 


13.28 


12.42 


10.54 


10.83 


10.81 


7 


11.20 


8.20 


11 .42 


8.14 


10.27 


8.47 


8 


10.25 


6.89 


12.22 


8.19 


8.00 


7.03 


Junior 

Kindergarten 


1.14 




1.60 


1.91 


.82 


2.25 


Senior 

Kindergarten 


7.02 


6.72 


5.21 


10.46 


10.90 


11.48 


Opportunity 


.38 


1 .31 


1.00 


1.72 


1.79 


1.95 


A.cadeniic 

Vocational 


.57 


1.64 


.20 


.96 


.93 


1.49 


Other 


1.52 


.33 




2.24 


2.08 


.13 


(1 ^ 8) 


4.43 


4.46 


4.59 


4.26 


4.35 


4.23 
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7. Reading Aohiever’enb ; 

Of the 9,464 pupils in grades one to sight, were esti- 

mated by their teachers to be reading at an above grade sight level 
vhils the remainder were reading at a mean level of 3.65. Tna mean 
reading level for the students in opportunity, academic vocational, and 
other special classes was 3.64. Pupils in junior and senior kinder- 
garten were not reading as yet. 

8 

The mean reading level of approximately 3.65 for the pupils 
in grades one to sight means that they were reading at a level roughly 
eight months below their mean grade level since it will be remembered 
that their mean grade was found to be 4.31 . 

Taking the popxilation by Districts, the mean reading level of 
the pupils in grades one to eight ranged from 3.51 in District si:-i to 
4.23 in District three. Again, comparison of the mean reading and grade 
levels for each District indicates that the greatest difference was 
approximately nine and one-half months in District one while the smallest 
was about three and one-half months in District three. The mean reading 
level for the students in opportunity, academic vocational, and other 
special classes varied from 3.13 (District five) to 5.70 (District 
one). Table 17 contains the mean reading levels of the pupils in the 
two groups in each District. 



8 The exact reading levels in terms of actual grades for the 1.81io of 
the pupils in grades one to eight who were reading at an above grads 
eight level were not determined. These students, therefore, could 
not be included in the calculation of the mean reading level. Had 
they been, the mean of 3.65 would have been raised somewhat. 
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T-ABLS 17 

MEAri READII'Q LE^rSL OF TKS FJPIL3 II' SACK DISTRICT 



Grade 




District 


Level 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 - 3 


3.63 


3.88 


4.28 


3.59 


3.74 


3.51 


Opportunity, 
A.cademic 
Vocational, 
Other Classes 


5.70 


3.55 


3.33 


3.62 


3.13 


3.83 



In addition to detemining the mean reading level for the non- 
English-speaking population, an ana lysis was made to ascertain the pronor- 
tion of these pupils who were reading at, above or below their grade level. 
It was found that about one-thdrd or 39.00J5 of the pupils in grades one 
to eignt fell into tne 'below grade level" category. Examined by Districts 
the number of pupils in these grades reading below their grade level 
varied from a low of 24.89^ in District three to a high of 44.475 in Dis- 
trict one. TaU.e 18 contains the percentage of the population in grades 
one to eight reading at, above, or below grade level, and Table 19 pro- 
vides the same infomation.for the population subdivided into Districts. 



TABLE 18 

PERCENTAGE OF THE FOPULATIOil IK GRADES ONE TO SIGHT 
READING AT, ABOVE, OR BELOW THEIR GRADE LEVEL 



Grade 

Level 



At 



Above 



50.76 

10.24 

39.00 



Below 
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TABL3 19 

FERCErlTAGE OP FUFILS IN THE SIX DISTRICTS RSADDIG 
AT, ABO'IE, OR BELOl-/ THEIR GRADE LEVEL 



District 


Reading Achievenent 


At 


Above 


Below 


1 


47.45 


8.09 


44.47 


2 


48.09 


12.57 


39.34 


3 


51 .97 


23.14 


24.89 


4 


51.39 


9.11 


39.50 


5 


51.72 


10.75 


37.53 


6 


50.17 


8.81 


41.02 



l-/hen the fwpils' reading level was further examined in relation 
to each particular grade level, it was found that in grades one to eight 
more pupils were reading below their level in grade five than in any 
other grade while, as perhaps expected, the fewest number (17.37^6) were 
reading below their grade level in grade one. Generally speaking, the 
trend appeared to be one of an irregular increase in the number of stu- 
dents reading below grade level from grades one to five, followed by a •• 
decline and levelling off in grades six and seVen and a ftrrther decline 
in grade eight. At the same time it is interesting to note that the numr- 
ber of pupils reading above grade level increased from grade one (2.01/5) 
to grade seven (23.77J5), only to drop off in grade eight. Table 20 pre- 
sents a complete summary of the percentage of the population in grades 
one to eight reading at, above, or below each grade. . 
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TiiBLS 20 

PERCSIiTAGE OF THE POPULATION READING 
AT, ABOVE, OR BELOW EACH GRADE LE’/EL 



Grade 

Level 


P.eading Achievement 


At 


Above 


Below 


1 


80.62 


2.01 


17.37 


2 


68.78 


2.55 


28.67 


3 


60.63 


7.43 


31 .94 


4 


46.37 


10.73 


42.90 


5 


37.05 


11 .84 


57.11 


6 


36.02 


15.45 


43.54 


7 


27.01 


23.77 


49.21 


8 


44.35 


11 .75 


43.90 
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Exajnination of the population by Districts indicated that, with 
the exception of District four, the general trend in the percentage of 
pupils reading below grade level evident in the population as a whole was 
not apparent in the Districts. Purthemore the inter-District differences 
in the percentage of the students at the eight grade levels covered a 
rather wide range. Hov/ever, it was found that in every District, grade •. 
one contained the fewest number of youngsters reading below grade level, 
and that in four of the six Districts grade five had the greatest percentage 
of below grade readers. In addition, as in the entire population, the 
greatest number of pupils were reading above their grade level in grade 
seven and the fewest number in grade one in each District (except District 
three) . A break down of the percentage of pupils in grades one to eight 
reading at, above, or belo\/ their grade for each of the Districts is pre- 
sented in Table 21 . 

32 
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Reading Achievement 


1 Belov; 
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o 
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19.32 


32.12 


35.17 
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NO 
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nO 

IT- 

• 

to 


47.93 


m 

cn 

• 

m 


33.89 




• 

>0 

ir- 


ir> 

CM 

• 

CM 


31.971 


50.87 


cn 

CM 

• 

m 


CM 

CM 

4 


49.33 


8 

• 

in 


cn 


8.16 


20.00 


• 

CM 


26.53 


33.96 


25.37 


29.82 


8 

• 

in 

CM 


CM 


28.07 


28.57 


37.50 


31.18 


• 

t— 

in 


m 

T— 

• 

to 


o 
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• 


O 

• 

to 

cn 


IT- 


o 

c^ 

• 

IT" 


37.78 


vO 

to 


37.14 


50.79 


49.06 


57.63 


to 


II Above 


District 


vO 


.78 


• 

IT- 


CM 

m 

• 


10.54 


cn 

cn 

• 
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o 
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o 

IT- 


to 

IT- 

• 

in 

CM 


CM 
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• 

CM 

T— 


m 


CM 

• 


o 

• 

■ IT- 


15.02 


13.04 


13.38 


13.79 


20.29 


20.08 




3.76 


3.79 

1 


o 

• 


7.23 


13.05 


16.84 


22.82 


7.67 




8.16 


o 

o 

• 

CM 


c^ 

o 

m 


• 

CM 


18.87 


o 

cn 

• 


• 

nO 

cn 


33.33 




c\i 


m 

• 

ir* 


6.12 


6.94 


m 

o 

• 

m 

T“ 


9.52 


to 

• 


28.00 


21.43 




f 


.00 


2.22 


vO 

c<^ 

• 

m 


ir* 

r- 

• 

irv 


CM 

WN 

• 

CN 


to 

ON 

• 

o 


22.03 


1 

3.70 








vO 


79.90 


• 

vO 

vO 


59.30 


47.81 


34.93 


• 

NO 

cn 


27.70j 


38.53 




m 


83.87 


• 

to 

vO 


vO 

m 

3 


. ^ 
cn 

• 

in 

-4- 


• 

to 

cn 


CO 

CM 

• 

to 

cn 


nO 

cn 

• 

in 

CM 


cn 

o 

4 


-P 

q 

•ri 

Cj 


•st 


00*08 


70.96 


63.94 


o 

• 


35.71 


33.94 


in 

to 

• 

CM 


47.33 


-P 

•H 

Q 


cn 


83.67 


o 

o 

• 

CO 


cn 

ir\ 

• 

m 


CO 

Ov 

• 

to 

Nf 


T~ 

• 


cn 

cn 

» 

N^ 

cn 


33.33 


• 




cv 


70.18 


cn 

• 

U'^ 

vO 


55.56 


53.76 


39.05 


37.04 


o 

o 

• 

CO 

CM 


to 

•Ni* 

• 






30.30 1 


00*09 


51.79 


57.14 


39.68 


NO 

ON 

• 

cn 

cn 


20.34 


to 

•Nt 

• 

cn 


Grade 

Level 




CM 


cn 


Nf 


in 


NO 




to 



maaam 
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Finally, an analysis of teachers’ e3tL»r.at9s of pupils* reading 
achievement according to various language groups is shown in Table 22. 
Five language groups were found to be in excess of the 39;i level in terms 
of pupils who were below the grade level. These language groups were; 

1 . Maltese 

2. Greek 

3 . Portuguese 
4> Italian 

5. Yugoslav. 

TABLE 22 

TSACHSRS* ESTH-LiTES 0? ESADIi-IG ACHIEV3M3MT ACCORDIJIG 
TO VARIOUS LANGUAGE GHOUPS 



Language 


At 


Above 


Below 


N 


% Below 


Arabic 


9 


1 


3 


13 


23.08 


Chinese 


254 


41 


168 


463 


36.29. 


Czecho-Slovak 


15 


10 


14. 


39 


35.90 


Danish 


33 


6 


15 


54 


27. 7S 


Dutch 


36 


10 


22 


63 


32.35 


Estonian 


56 


38 


20 


114 


17.54 


French 


87 


19 


63 


169 


37.28 


German 


571 


213 


259 


1043 


24.33 


Greek 


271 


34 


293 


593 


49.00 


Hungarian 


205 


70 


103 


378 


27.25 


Italian 


1978 


200 


1903 


4081 


46.63 


Japanese 


27 


7 


10 


44 


22.73 


Latvian 


28 


17 


11 


56 


19.64 
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Language 


At 


Above 


Below 


II 


;o Below 


Lithuanian 


37 


10 


9 


56 


16.07 


Maltese 


U 


3 


23 


45 


62.22 


NoJnwegian 


2 




1 


3 


33.33 


Polish 


273 


75 


179 


527 


33.97 


Portuguese 


170 


10 


169 


349 


48.42 


Russian 


3S 


9 


17 


64 


26.56 


Rounianian 


6 


1 


2 


9 


22.22 


Spanish 


30 


6 


15 


51 


29.41 


Swedish 


14 


9 


9 


32 


28.13 


Ukrainian 


297 


97 


127 


521 


24.38 


Yiddish 


75 


14 


47 


136 


34.56 


Yugoslav 


103 


22 


93 


223 


41.70 


Other 


163 


43 


111 


327 


33.94 



SUI-S-LARY C? THE I4AIN FI^miNGS 
The criterion for designating a pupil as "non-English- 
speaking” was that he or she was admitted to the Toronto Public Schools 
at any tine point without a working knowledge of English, whether bom 
outside of Canada or not — a working knowledge meaning the ability to 
speak and understand English. In the study it was found that 11,273 
pupils or roughly 15JS of the entire Public School population at the tine 
of the study were designated as non-English-speaking as defined above. 

The limited criterion precluded a survey of pupils who were bilingual 
or nniltilingual with a working knowledge of English established at school 
entrance. The present study, therefore, was concerned principally with 
those pupils whose lack of English resulted in special problems for the 
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schools in tenas of providing expensive individual attention, arranging 
for special grouping or treating achieveaent problens in school subjects, 
ihe survey revealed taat all the schools had sons of these 



pupils. Heaviest concentration was found tc be in Inspectoral Districts 

TO 

four, five, and six which included 8556 of the non-English-speaking 
pupils . 



The mean age for the population was found to be 10,79 years 
with most of the pupils fa l ling in the 6 to 15 age range. The nupils 
were mors or less uniformly distributed at the different levels within 
this range, with, however, a somewhat greater concentration of older 
pupils, aged 11 to 15 than younger pupils aged 6 to 10. 

Italian was by far the most common first language. The 
number of Italian-speaking pupils Was equal to the sum of the next ten 
most common languages. The Italian-speaking population was found to 
be concentrated in Inspectoral Districts one, four, five, and six. 

English was fo\ind to be the predominant second language learned 
by the pupils. Approximately 90/6 of the non-English-speaking pupils were 



reported as having only one Icinguage, 856 were reported as having two 
languages and " 2 $ as having three or more languages. 

More than half the pupils included in the survey were sildnit ted 
to Toronto Public Schools between the years 1956 and I960, A greater 
percentage of the population entered Canada in 1959-60, with the greatest 
percentage of pupils being admitted into school in I960. The task of 
the school in meeting the needs of non-English-speaking pupils is thus 
not transitory but persistent and perhaps increasing. 



10 Subsequent to the survey the Inspectoral Districts were re-organiaed 
in September, 1961. 

36 
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Over 13^ of the pupils surveyed vere born in Canada and cane 
to school without a working knowledge of English. More than one third 
09 %) of this group were pupils whose first language was Italian. 

During a i our— year period, non- English-speaking pupils attended 
a mean number of 1.59 schools. This fact suggests in relation to the 
over-all picture a comparatively stable population in terns of mobility. 
About 82/a of the pupils attended Toronto Public Schools only and 17^ 
attended Toronto and other schools not \inder the jurisdiction of the 
Board. A lag oi approximately one year was found to obtain between the ■ 
pupils* entry to Canada and their admission to Toronto Public Schools. 

The non-English-speaking pupils were found to be more or less 
unifomly distributed in regular grade classes. Age of the pupils 
appeared to be the principal criterion for assignment to grade level. 

A mean grade level of 4.31 v;as found in terms of assignment of 
non-English-speaking pupils to grades one to eight. Teachers* estimates 
ox reading achievement showed a mean grade level of 5.65 “*• approximately 
eight months below the mean grade level assigned. 

Thirty-nine per cent of the non-English-speaking pupils in 
grades one to eight were found to be below their grade level according 
to their teachers' estimates of reading achievement, while approximately 
50 % were at their grade level and approximately were above the grade 
level. More of these pupils were reading below their level at grads five 
than in any other grade, and the fewest number were reading below grade 
level in grade one. Certain language groups showed a preponderance of 
numbers who were below their grade levels. These groups were: Maltese, 

Greek, Portuguese, Italian and Yugoslav. 
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INTSRPRSTATIOM 0? RSSUL?3 

The present study specifies the actuarial diasnsions of the 
problem faced by the Public Schools in working with non-Snglish-speaking 
pupils. The survey was not particularly concerned with the more critical 
problem of how the pupils could be assisted to enter into English effec- 
tively. 

The fact that 13^ of the Public School population was aaai TiaH 
as non-English-speaking indicates the magnitude of the problem faced by 
the schools. In other school systems of at least comparable size to 
Toronto, a smaller percentage of non-English-spealcing pupils has caused 
school authorities no little concern euid has prompted them to take 
intensive action. Thus, in the City of New York, less than of the 
school population was represented in The Puerto Rican Study (1958), 

The study revealed that non-English-speaking pupils were 
primarily concentrated in certain Districts throughout the City of 
Toronto. Also, particular language groups were found to predominate 
within these Districts. These facts suggest that the problem faced by 
the schools is not only second-language learning but a much broader 
social-psychological problem. Value would seem to accrue from an 
examination of the relationship existing between the co irm u ni ty and the 
school in those areas of language group concentration. Other research 
studies (Carroll, 1952) have shown that where the school is viewed as ^ 
abstraction removed from the particular cultural forces obtaining in the 
community, many conflicts of aim can arise that militate against successful 
completion of the school's tasks. 

The study also showed that in certain schools a high percentage 
of the school population fell into the non— English-speaxing category. 



O 
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As-iin, studios (Tirar.an and V/atscn, 194 !j) have shown thao where thi popu- 
lation is prodosiinantly of one particular ethnic group, tho tasks of 
learning English are increased prcportionntoly. The nresent study 
suggests, therefore, that instructional nethods and school organisation 
nust be in accord vith specific prcblens obtaining in particular schools 
and in particular Districts. 

The study showed a persistence in the problen of non-Snglish- 
speaking pupils in the schools. This suggests that an intensive search 
must be initiated inanediately for procedures of teaching pupils English 
as the language of instruction in the schools. 



A relatively vmifom distribution of pupils learning English 
as a second language v;as found to obtain throughout the grades. Piace- 
inent in the grades appeared to be on the criterion of the pupils* ages. 
There is obviously no single course in English whloh would be equally 
appropriate for all ages. Other studios (Allen, 1953) suggest that 
specific curricula and nethods should be developed coinr.ensurate with the 
learner's age level. The prograinr.e should, however, be dsvelopnental in 
character with each stage confimsing what has gone before and preparing 
the pupil for what is to follow. 

Pupils learning English while in the conpany of younger persons 
incur the danger that motivation ir.ay lag and failure may be felt strongly. 
Age of the learner in an instructional groups should correspond as closely 
as possible with his peers. Kis progress, in turn, should be marked by 
success which he can imsediatslv realize. Again, the importance of 
carefully graded instructional material is emphasised. 



The survey was concerned specifically with pupils who have 
difficulty in learning English as a second language. There can be no 
doubt that this sampling represented only a small number of the pupils 



vrithin the Public 



Schools who were already bilingual (or nultilingual) 
by the tine they were ackrj.tt!=d to school. 

If pupils are already conpetent in two languages, would this 
proficiency cake possible their learning of a third language more easily? 
Are the teaching procedures employed in English instruction of the sort 
that inhibit proficiency in the child's native language? If this is so, 
then the child may be in conflict with what is occurring within his home 
and community. If the child is already proficient in a second language, 
what ways might be developed to Increase his proficiency in liis first 
language? 

A number of studies (Carroll, 1952) have shown that children 
very quickly lose their powers in the first language unless there is 
continual refreshment and practice in the first language lesumied. Other 
social forces also obtain in this regard. Thus, where the echool begins 
to take an interest in the first language of the children, this means 
that parents have an increased respect for the school through its acknow- 
ledgment of values in their culture carried through the language. Although 
this is an area of study scarcely touched in research, there would appear 
to be ample grounds for experimentation. 

IMPLICATIONS 

1 . It is obvious that co-ordination of programmes for nen-English- 
speaking pupils is essential. Although the study revealed a fair 
degree of stability in pupil movement from school to school, there 
was sufficient mobility in the population to suggest that some general 
uniformity must be available in meeting pupils' problems. Tnere is 
also an apparent need for some person who is qualified in second- 
language instruction to give specific direction to teachers working 
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with these pupils in the schools. The magnitude of the nroblem 
emphasises that reliance cannot be placed solely on persons who are 
able teachers in the classroom. A special sort of teaching is 
required for second-language instruction. The person suggested would 
work primarily in specific Districts but would also facilitate co- 
ordination in second-language learning throughout the City. 

2. Programmes need to be developed which are specific to different grade 
levels. Fpr each of these programmes, design of instruction must be 
a cardinal consideration. Little is known about when written forms 
of the language should be introduced and how it should be introduced. 
Various intensive studies are required if these questions are zo be 

. i 

•- \ 

answered satisfactorily. 

3. Exploration is needed in the use of mechanical aids for teaching 
English as a second language. In learning a new language there is 
need for extensive repetition and for constant and accurate models. 

A teacher often finds .the load too much to carry in meeting these 
essential conditions, p’ilms, tape recorders, film loops, and 
language laboratories can meet many of these problems and can aid 
the teacher immeasurably. Also, progrjuamed learning in second- 
language instruction certainly merits consideration. 

4. A number of pilot projects are suggested as the means to explore 
some of the wider social issues raised by the survey. Thus, it would 
seem advisable to initiate a pilot project aimed at uniting school 
and commxinity in the common tasks of English-laagoage learning. In 
conjunction with this, it would also seem advisable to initiate a 
pilot project concerned with the conservation of first languages in 
the school. This latter project must not be conceived as a replace- 
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already extant. 

A pilot project would also seem warranted in terns of special 
school organizations which would extend the range of the "buddy 
system" already prevailing in the Public Schools. Consideration may 
well be given to associating non-English-speaking“pupils- with- English--- 
speaking pupils in games, debates, plays and other inter-school 
activities. It is possible that these pupils would attain a degree 
of proficiency much more rapidly than if they had been left in a 
school where the language spoken on the playground and in the ccn- 
munity was not English. This "wider horizons" approach has been 
found to have a salutary effect on language learning (iVllen, 1953) 
and merits consideration. 
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AP FEiJPIX 1 



QU5STT0MIIAIRS 



Kon-English-apeaking Pupils 
in the Toronto Public Schools 



DEFINITION A child who entered the Toronto Biblic Schools at any tine 
point without a working knowledge of English, whether born 
outside of Canada or not — — a working knowledge rneaning the 
ability to speak and understand English. 



This means that the ciiild required: 

(a) individual attention or 

(b) special grouping or 

(c) presented achievement problems in regular subjects 

"Ha didn't know English when ha came to us, and it took extra work and effort on 
the part of the teachers and supervisory staff to instruct him in English." 



1 PUPIL'S N.flilE (PRINT IN BLOCK LETTERS) 



CODING 

SPACE 



O 

ERIC 



( Surname ) (Given name s j 

2 SCHOOL NUl'iBSR (pUT IN CODING SPACE) 

3 SEX Boy (l) Girl (2) 

(rUT APPROPRIATE NUMBER IN CODING SPACE) 

4 PUPIL'S YEAR OF BIRTH 

(PUT THE LAST TlvD DIGITS OF THE YEAR IN THE CODING SPACE 
E:IA14PLE — IP BORN IN 1956 PUT 56) 



LANGUAGE FIRST 


SPOKEN BY 


THE CHILD 




(PUT THE CORRESPONDING ?IUMBER IN THE 


COD 113} SPACE) 


Arabic 


(01) 


Lithuanian 


(1A) 


Chinese 


(02) 


Maltese 


(15) 


C aecho-Slovak 


(03) 


Norwegian 


(16) 


Danish 


(04) 


Polish 


(17) 


Dutch 


(05) 


Portuguese 


(18) 


Estonian 


(06) 


Russian 


19) 


French 


(07) 


Roumaniain 


(20) 


German 


(08) 


Spanish 


(21) 


Greek 


(09) 


Swedish 


(22) 


Hungarian 


(10) 


Ukrainian 


(23) 


Italian 


(11) 


Yiddish 


(24) 


Japanese 


(12) 


Yugoslav 


25) 


Latvian 


(13) 


Other 


(26) 


mtBSR OF LANGUAr.FS t./rnCH THE CHILD CAJF SPEilK 


(Do Noi include English) 






(PUT NUMBER IN 


TtS CODING 


SPACE ... 1, 2, 


3 etc.)^r^ 
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C!j23TI0NNAIPE 


Non-Englioh-speaking Pupils 




n.n the Toronto Public Schools 


7 PRSSSIIT GR\DS 




(RJT APPROPRIATE NUl-IBER IN THE CODING SPACE) 


Grade 01 


Grade 03 


02 


09 Junior Kindergarten 


03 


10 Senior Kindergarten 


04 


1 1 Opportunity 


05 


12 . A. V. 


06 


13 Other Special Classes 


07 




S ESTBiATE GRADE 


LEVEL OF READING ACKIEVEJ-EJIT 


(PUT ESTBIATED GRADE LEVEL IN THE CODim SPACE) 


Grade 01 


Grade 05 


02 


06 


03 


07 


04 


08 




(IF LESS THAN GRADE 1, PUT IN CO) 



9 YEAR 0? FJPIL'S ENTRY TO CANADA. IF BORN TM CAil^DA 
(PUT IN THE LAST TI-iD DIGITS OF THE YEAR IN TIS CODING 
SPACE EXAI-IPLE — IP ENTRY TO CAI'fADA WAS 1954 54) 

10 YEAR OF ADMISSION I^iTO THE TORONTO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(PUT TJIE LAST TV-D DIGITS OP THE YEAR IN TiiS CODING SPACE) 

(DO NOT INCLUDE SEPARATE SCHOOLS ) 

(DO NOT INCLUDE METRO SCHOOLS OUTSIDE OF THE CITY OF TORONTO) 



11 HAS THE CHILD ATTE?iDED 0I1LY TrS SCHOOLS OF TliS TORONTO 
HOARD OF EDUCATION ? 

YES (1) NO (2) 

(PUT THE APPROPRIATE NUMBER IN TEE CODING SPACE) ' 

12 If the answer to Number 11 is YES, \/rite in the number of 
Toronto Public Schools attended, including the present one, 
in the coding space. 

(PUT THE rOMBER IN THE CODING SPACE) 

(IF m ARSV/ER PUT IN A ZERO IN THE CODING SPACE) 

13 If the answer to Number 11 is fiO, estimate the number of 
schools attended to date including the present sshool. 

This means all schools — ■ separate, private, other Metr« 
areas, Toronto Public Schools, etc. 

(PUT THE riUliBER IK THE CODING SPACE) 

(IF i:0 ANSviER PUT A ZERO IN THE CODING SPACE) 
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AP?B^^T■IX 2 



DISTRIBUTIOM OF R&.LE3 



/Ua FS'-ALSS IM 



TH2 



HI?JSTY-OiiE TOROITTO PUBLIC SCPDQLS 



O 

ERIC 



District 1 



District 2 



School 


Male 


Female 


Total, 


AdaB Beck 


12 


7 


19 


Balmy Beach 


10 


5 


15 


Bowmore Road 


15 


17 


32 


Coleman Avenue 


9 


1 


10 


Duka of Connaught 


36 


42 


78 


Earl Beatty 


25 


27 


52 


Earl Grey 


6 


9 


15 


Earl Haig 


38 


37 


75 


Gledhill 


22 


29 


51 


Ksw Beach 


21 


21 


iZ 


Kimberley Street 


14 


9 


23 


Roden 


30 


30 


60 


Wilkinson 


18 


17 


35 


Williamson Road 


9 


11 


20 


Bruce 


4 


2 


6 


Frankland 


49 


37 


86 


Leslie Street 


26 


23 


49 


Lord Dufferin 


22 


21 


43 


Morse Street 


5 


8 


13 


Pape Avenue 


35 


30 


65 


Park 


20 


22 


42 


Queen Alexandra 


19 


17 


36 



45 



o 

ERIC 
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School 

District 2 Regent Park 

(cont'd) 

Rose Avenue 

Rosedale 

Sackville 

Sprucecourt 

V/inchester 

Withrow 

District 3 Allenby 

Bedford Park 

Brown 

Cottingham 

Davis ville 

Eglinton 

Hillcrest 

Hodgson 

Jesse Ketchum 

John Fisher 

John Ross Robertson 

John l/anless 

Maurice Cody 

Oriole Park 

Sunny Viev; 

Whitney 

District L Brant Street 
Church Street 



M.al3 Fomalo Total 

0 2 2 



9 


15 


24 


6 


5 


11 


6 


3 


9 


15 


12 


27 


54 


36 


90 


52 


55 


107 


12 


12 


24 


31 


17 


48 


24 


20 


44 


8 


11 


19 


4' 


9 


13 


36 


26 


62 


30 


25 


55 


17 


15 


32 


23 


23 


56 


25 


25 


50 


2 


1 


3 


26 


18 


44 


18 


18 


36 


3 


0 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


7 


4 


6 


10 


40 


39 


79 



46 
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District L 
(cont‘d) 



District ^ 



O 

ERIC 



School 




Kale 


Female 


Total 


Clinton Street 




28S 


268 


556 


Duke of York 




59 


49 


108 


Essex 




297 


295 


592 


Huron 




73 


71 


144 


King Edward 




265 


233 


503 


Lansdowne 




121 


138 


259 


Ogden 




149 


122 


271 


Orde Street 




108 


93 


201 


Palmerston 




224 


180 


404 


Ryerson Senior 




275 


260 


535 


AlexaJider 14uir 




154 


157 


311 


Brock . 




117 


107 


224 


Charles G, Traser 




163 


135 


303 


Dewson Street 




156 


144 


300 


Fern Avenue 




39 


27 


66 


Garden Aveme 




12 


17 


29 


Givi ns 




163 


143 


306 


Grace Street 




217 


194 


411 


Howard 




24 


26 


50 


Kent 




93 


89 


182 


Niagara Street 




11 


14 


25 


Old Orchard 




41 


41 


82 


Ossington 




53 


43 


96 


Parkdale 




71 


59 


130 


Queen Victoria 




13 


10 


23 


Shirley Street 


47 


78 


75 


153 
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APPF.?1DIX 3 

MEAN AGE OF TE PUPILS IN EACH 
OF THE MIMBTY-QME TORO?lTO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



District 1 



District 2 



O 




School Mean Aga 

Adam Beck 12.11 

Baloy Beach 10,20 

Boiflnore Road 10.16 

Coleman Avenue 11.20 

Duke of Comiaught 12.01 

Earl Beatty 11.65 

Earl Grey 15.53 

Earl Haig 9.65 

Gledhill 10.73 

Kew Beach 10,29 

Kimberley 10,96 

Roden 11.20 

Wilkinson 9 ,94 

Williamson Road 12.15 

Bruce 10.50 

Frankland 10,06 

Leslie Street 10.47 

Lord Dufferin 11 .56 

Morse Street 12,15 

Pape Avenue 10. 69 

Park 12.->7 

Queen Alexandra 






11.81 



- - 



o 

ERLC 



District 2 
(cont 'd) 



District 3 



District L 



School Hsan Agg 

Rcgsnt Park 12.00 

Rose Avenue 1 1 .33 

Rosedale 10.00 

Sackville 10.78 

Sprucecourt 11.1 5 

Winchester 11. 56 

V/ithrow 11.36 

Allenby 10.63 

Bedford Park 1 1 .96 

Brovm 12.34 

Cottinghara 9.58 

Davisville 11.15 

Eglinton 9.32 

Hillcrest 9.93 

Hodgson 11.13 

Jesse KetchuH 11.66 

John Fisher 11.24 

John Ross Robertson 14*00 

John I'/anless 11.25 

Maurice Cody 11.47 

Oriole Park 7.33 

Sunny Viev 10.67 

IVhitiiey 9 *00 

Brant Street 9*90 

Church Street 




9.77 
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District L 
(cont'd) 



District S 



O 

ERIC 



School 


Mean A<?e 


Clinton Street 


9.82 


Duke of York 


13.98 


Essex 


10.72 


Huron 


11.14 


King Edward 


11 .81 


Lansdo^me 


10.85 


Ogden 


14.19 


Orde Street 


10.50 


Palmerston 


9.71 


Ryerson Senior 


11 .14 


Alexander Muir 


11.57 


Brock 


9.59 


Charles G. Fraser 


9.67 


Dewson Street 


9.85 


Fern Avenue 


11.61 


Garden Avenue 


10.10 


Givins 


12.21 


Grace Street 


9.33 


Howard 


11 .18 


Kent 


14.55 


Iliagara Street 


10.28 


Old Orchard 


11 .90 


Ossington 


8.58 


Parkdale 


12.06 


Queen Victoria 


11.04 


Shirley Street 


9.35 






School 



Mean Age 



Annette Street 


10. 


Davenport 


9. 


Dovercourt 


10. 


Earls court 


10. 


General Mercer 


9. 


High Park Forest 


10. 


Hughes 


10. 


Indian Road Crescent 


10. 


Keele Street 


10. 


Mc^^u^^ich 


11 . 


Pauline Avenue 


7. 


Perth Avenue 


11. 


Regal Road 


9 . 


Runnymede Senior 


12. 


St. Clair 


11. 



ERIC 



.91 

,61 

.15 

.41 

.42 

.19 

.31 

•75 

.22 

.50 

.57 

.32 

.97 

32 

37 



W ' 
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A?PS>!DIX A 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIQ?! OF Tlffi PJPILo IN EACH DISTRTCT 
BY YEAR OF ENTRY INTO CANADA AND YEAR OF SCHOOL ADMISSIOM 



DISTRICT OME 



Entry 

Year 




Admission Year 


Total 

% 


1951 

and 

Prior 


1952 


; 

1953 


1954 


1955 


1955 


1957 


1958 


1959 


I960 


1961 


Born in 
Canada 










.57 


1.14 


1 .14 


2.09 


2.47 


3.61 




11.02 


1949 








.19 
















.19 


1950 


.38 


.19 




.19 


.57 














1.33 


1951 


.19 


.38 


.38 


.19 


.33 














1.52 


1952 




.19 


.19 


.95 


.95 










.19 




2.47 


1953 






1.14 


1 .14 


.38 


1.14 


.38 


.19 


.38 


.38 




5.13. 


1954 








3.23 


1.71 


.38 


.38 


.19 


.38 






6.27 


1955 










3.42 


.38 


.57 


.57 


.95 


.19 




6.08 


1956 












6.08 


2.28 


.19 


.38 


.38 




9.31 


1957 














6.84 


1.71 


.95 


1.71 




11.21 


1958 
















10.27 


1.90 


1.14 


.19 


13.50 


1959 












.1 

i 






10.27 


1.52 




11.79 


I960 












i 

1 

1 








14.07 


1.52 


15.59 


1961 






















4.56 


4.56 


Total 

% 


.57 


.76 


1.71 


5.89 


7.93 


9.12 


11.59 


15.21 


17.68 


23.19 


6.27 





Mean Year of Entry - 1 957.10 
Mean Year of Admission - 1957.92 



O 




DISTRICT TIVO 



Entry- 

Year 




Admission Year 




1951 

and 

Prior 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


i960 


1961 


Total 

% 


Born in 
Canada 




.16 


.16 




.66 


1.15 


1.15 


1.48 


1.15 


4.27 




10.18 


1946 


















.16 






.16 


1948 


.16 


.16 








.16 












.48 


1950 






.33 




.49 














.82 


1951 


.16 


.49 


.49 


.65 


.49 


.99 


.16 










3.44 


1952 




.49 


1.31 


.33 


1.15 


.49 


.33 


.16 








4.26 


1953 






1.48 


.82 


.99 


.99 


.33 








• 16 


4.77 


1954 








2.79 


1.48 


.16 


.49 


.66 








5.58 


1955 










2.30 


1.31 


.66 


.49 


.33 


.16 




5.25 


1956 












4.60 


1 .31 


1.15 


.33 






7.89 


1957 














10.02 


1.15 


.99 


.49 




12.65 


1958 
















9.03 


2.96 


.99 




12.98 


1959 


















11.99 


2.46 




14.45 


i960 














. 






12.32 


.99 


13.31 


1961 






















3.78 


3.78 


Total 

■rt 

/y 


.32 


1.30 


3.77 


4.60 


7.56 


9.35 


14.95 


14.12 


17.91 


20.69 


4.93 





Mean Year of Entry _ 1955,87 
Mean Year of Adrlssion - 1957.71 
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DISTRICT TKR2S 



Entry 

Year 


Admission Year 


Total 

cf 

to 


1951 

and 

Prior 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


i960 


1961 


Born in 
Canada 








2.21 


.80 


1 .61 


3.02 


2.21 


2.82 


3.42 




16.09 


1948 










.20 














.20 


1949 




.20 


.20 












.20 






.60 


195C 




.20 


.40 


.20 


.40 














1.20 


1951 




.60 


.60 


.60 


1 .01 






.20 


.40 


.20 




3.61 


1952 




1.21 


1.01 


1 ,01 


1 .21 


.40 


.20 




.20 






5.24 


1953 






2 82 


1.01 


.60 


1.01 


.60 


.40 


.20 






6.64 


1954 








2.21 


.60 


.40 


.60 


.40 




.20 




4.41 


1955 










3.02 


.40 


.60 


.40 


.40 


.20 




5.02 


1956 












6.24 


1.61 


1.61 


.40 


.20 




10.06 


1957 














7.65 


2.82 


1 .01 


.80 


.20 


12.48 


1958 
















7.85 


2.62 


1.01 




11.48 


•1959 


















10.26 


.80 


.20 


11.26 


i960 




















7.85 


.60 


8.45 


1961 






















3.22 


3.22 


Total 

n 




2.21 


5.03 


7.24 


7.84 


10. C6 


14.2s 


15.89 


18.51 


14.68 


4.22 





Mean Year of Entry - 1956.40 
Mean Year- of Adinission - 1957.35 
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I 



DISTRICT r-CUR 



Year 


Admission Year 


Total 

% 


1951 

and 

Prior 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


i960 


1961 


Bom in 
Canada 


.05 


.16 


.11 


.47 


.71 


.52 


1.01 


.90 


2.90 


5.28 


.16 


12.27 


1947 


« 




.03 


















.03 


1948 






.03 


















.03 


1949 


.OS 


.11 


.14 


.08 






.05 




.03 




.03 


.50 


1950 


.08 


.36 


.03 


.14 


.05 




.05 






.08 




.84 


1951 


.30 


.47 


.25 


.27 


.19 


.11 


.05 


.03 


.C5 


.05 




1.77 


1952 




.52 


.47 


.25 


•25 


.22 


.27 




.03 


.05 


.03 


2.09 


1953 






1 .40 


.63 


.38 


.27 


.41 


.11 




.11 




3.31 


1954 








2.03 


.57 


.55 


.27 


.41 


.30 


.30 




4.43 


1955 










2.11 


.S3 


.30 


.47 


.66 


.38 




4.80 


1956 












5.25 


1.94 


.57 


1.12 


.85 


.14 


9.87 


1957 














10.02 


1.75 


1.75 


1.53 


.14 


15.19 


1958 
















9.17 


2.11 


1.72 


.19 


13.19 


1959 


















11.38 


3.50 


.30 


15.18 


i960 




















12.70 


.74 


13. U 


1 961 






















3.04 


3.04 


Total 

./ 

A* 


.51 


1.62 


2.51 


3.87 


4.26 


7.80 


14.35 


13.41 


20.33 


26.55 


4.77 





Mean Year of Entry - 1957.21 

Mean Year of Admission - 1958. Q7 
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DISTRICT FIVE 



Entry 

Year 


Admission Y'ear 




1951 

and 

Prior 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


i960 


1961 


Total 

% 


Born in 
Canada 




.04 


.34 


.41 


.78 


1 .38 


1.49 


2.72 


3.05 


5.62 


.19 


16.02 


1908 






.04 


















.04 


1946 


.04 




















• 


.04 


1947 


.11 






















.11 


1948 




.11 


.15 






.04 


.04 




.04 


.04 




.42 


1949 


.04 


.19 


.30 


.19 




.04 












.76 


1950 


.07 


.22 


.■41 


.56 


.15 


.04 


.11 


.04 


.04 


.04 




1.68 


1951 


.37 


.45 


.60 


.41 


.41 


.15 


.15 


.04 








2.58 


1952 




.89 


.43 


.48 


.56 


.41 


.22 


.15 


.19 




.04 


3.42 


1953 






1.68 


.74 


.52 


.56 


.52 


.30 


.11 


.19 




4.62 


1954 








2.27 


.93 


.74 


.52 


^ .41 


.15 


.19 




5.21 


1955 










2.79 


1.45 


.71 


.67 


.37 


.45 


.07 


6.51 


1956 












5.58 


1.34 


.56 


.52 


.67 




8.67 


1957 














6.81 


1.53 


1.30 


.86 




10.50 


1958 
















7.52 


1.71 


1.19 


.07 


10.49 


1959 


















10.01 


■ 2.61 


.26 


12.88 


i960 




















11.54 


1.08 


12.62 


1961 






















3.46 


3. .46 


Total 

c/ 


.63 


1 .90 


4.00 


5.06 


6.14 


10.39 


11.91 


13.94 


17.49 


23.40 


5.17 





^ Mean 5Cear of Entry ~ 1956,70 

ERIC Mean Year of Admission - 1957.77 
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DISTRICT SIX 




Entry 

Year 


Adirlssion Yanr 


Total 

% 


1951 

and 

Prior 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1953 


1959 


i960 


1961 


Born in 
Canada 


.06 


.34 


.21 


.46 


.55 


.85 


1.34 


1.59 


2.78 


6.29 


.09 


14.56 


1945 














.03 










.03 


1946 












.03 












.03 


1947 


.03 
















.03 






.06 


1948 


.21 


.03 


.03 


.03 




.03 












.33 


1949 


.09 


.15 


.18 


.09 












.03 




.54 


1950 


.09 


.18 


.24 


.27 


.12 


.09 


.03 


.03 






.03 


1 .08 


1951 


.27 


.18 


.34 


.40 


.40 


.27 


.03 




.09 


.06 




2.04 


1952 




.67 


.73 


.31 


.40 


.27 


.09 


.09 


.09 


.06 




2.71 


1953 






1 .80 


.79 


.64 


.67 


.43 


.18 


.15 


.12 




4.78 


1954 








2.56 


1 .01 


.53 


.67 


.67 


.37 


.15 




5.98 


1955 










2.53 


1 .04 


.76 


.52 


.58 


.37 


.03 


5.83 


1956 












5.34 


2.26 


1.56 


1.07 


.95 




11.18 


1957 














7.23 


1 . 56 


1.65 


1.86 


.06 


12.36 


1958 
















8.46 


2.35 


1.71 


.12 


12.64 


1959 


















9.77 


2.38 


.06 


12.21 


I960 




















10.81 


.49 


11.30 


1961 






















2.29 


2.29 


Total 

% 


.75 


1.55 


3.53 


4.91 


5.65 


9.14 


12.87 


14.66 


18.93 


24.79 


3.17 





Moan- Ysai* of Entry - 1956.74 
?fean Year of Adinission - 1957.83 
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